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treated his representations with scarcely disguised contempt. In
September 1685 Sir William Trumbull succeeded Lord Preston as
ambassador at Paris. To Louis the appointment was distasteful on two
grounds: he was not a nobleman or even of gentle birth, and he took
his Protestantism more seriously than his predecessor had done.
Trumbull's tenure of the Embassy was troubled and unsuccessful
Two questions came to a head shortly after his arrival, both arising out
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The first question did not
concern James directly; from family interest he endeavoured to mediate
between Louis and William in the matter of William's principality of
Orange. The possession of Orange had been confirmed to William by
the Treaty of Nimeguen in 1678, but after the Revocation it became a
place of refuge for Huguenots fleeing from the dragonnades. Louis
could not tolerate a Huguenot enclave in the heart of France, and in
October 1685 he occupied Orange with his troops, levelled its fortifica-
tions and subjected its Protestant inhabitants to the rigours of persecu-
tion. Except by precipitating a European war, William had no means of
redress against this high-handed proceeding. He did, however, persuade
James to take up his case, and James made formal and half-hearted
representations to Louis. But Louis refused even to discuss the matter:
he said that the sovereignty of Orange was attached to the Crown of
France, and that he could not believe that James could object to the
extirpation of heresy in the town:

I must believe [he wrote to Barrillon on November 19] that the
King of England will not take up this question, especially as the
interests of our religion do not permit that this town shall remain
longer in heresy. You may . . . make it known that I have
sufficient confidence in his friendship to believe that he will en-
tirely abandon this solicitation.

Early in December, James told Barrillon that he could not refuse to take
up the Orange question without offending William, and that what had
happened had been so strongly resented in England that there would be
discontent if he did nothing; Barrillon replied that both before and after
the Treaty of Nimeguen the French King had held the sovereignty of
Orange, and that Louis could not tolerate a place of retreat for Hugue-
nots in the heart of his kingdom. Bonrepaus was then in England on a
mission which included persuading Huguenot refugees to return to
France, and his view of the matter was that James had intervened only
because he could not help himself, and that he could be satisfied by a
few polite words. Meanwhile Trumbull at Paris has been informed that
the Orange question was closed, that the French troops had been with-